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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL THE HON. SIR JAMES PLINY WHITNEY, PRIME MINISTER OF ONTARIO. 


Just as Mr. Borden stands for the Dominion, so Sir James Whitney stands for Ontario, the most populous and wealthv 
of the Canadian provinces. At three successive General Elections he and his colleagues have won the support of the 
electorate, and there is no sign of a weakening in their position. It has been said of Sir James that he is bold enough 
to be honest and honest enough to be bold. He certainly does possess the crowd-compelling gifts of sincerity and 
straight-forwardness. Of his colleagues, we in this country have an especial interest in the Hon. James Stoddard Duff, 
a practical farmer and an excellent Minister of Agriculture; the Hon. William Hanna, one of the political powers of Canada 
and Provincial Secretary in the Ontario Cabinet ; the Hon. Adam Beck, the “ Uncrowned Minister of Power,” to whose organising 
energy the Ontario industrialist and farmer owe it that the hydro-electric power from Niagara is now bringing a new era to 
the civic, manufacturing and agricultural life of the Province; and the Hon. W. H. Hearst, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines, 
who contributes to this issue an informative article on the fertile hinterland which must do great things for Ontario. 
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NEW ONTARIO & ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


By THE Hon. WILLIAM Howarp Hearst, K.C., 


N considering the potentialities of what we call New Ontario 
it is well to first get the proper perspective. New Ontario 
is the westerly and northerly section of the province 
connecting the older settled portions with the great 
Canadian West. In area it ‘represents approximately 

212,000,000 acres, including the recently-added district of 
Patricia, which gives the province an outlet on Hudson Bay. 
That is an empire the vastness of which can only be 
appreciated by comparison. Compare it to older Ontario, 
and we see it is equivalent to sixteen times the cultivated 
area of these more closely settled sections—sixteen times 
the area which produces field crops valued at 200,000,000dol., 
which is more than the product of any other two provinces 
in the Dominion. Compare it to Great Britain, and you will 
see that it represents about four times the area of England and 
Scotland 

New Ontario is notable for reasons other than those of size. 
When I speak of New Ontario I refer to the whole North Country, 
embracing the districts of Algoma, of Rainy River, of Timiskam- 
ing and of Patricia, the latest addition named after the charming 
daughter of our present Governor-General. It possesses a 
wealth of mines, of timber, of water-power and of agricultural 
possibilities which may well attract the interest of the settler 
and the investor, and challenge the imagination of all. The 
development to date but slightly portends the possibilities of 
the future, and yet it is impressive to contemplate. Because 
of their confidence in this future, the Government of Ontario 
have set aside the sum of 5,000,000d0l. (£1,000,000) for the 
purpose of developing this vast heritage in the interest of 
Ontario, of Canada and of the Empire. 

Let me first refer to the railway construction, for transpor- 
tation is at the root of all problems of colonisation. Thirty- 
five years ago, when the Canadian Pacific Railway was carrying 
out its magnificent project for linking the East and the West 
with bands of steel, it wended its way through Nipissing and 
Algoma districts, around the rocky shores of Lake Superior, 
through what is called the Thunder Bay region, and on to the 
western prairies. But the Canadian Pacific Railway was seeking 
only the shortest route and most convenient grades, and that 
is why a parlour-car view provokes admiration for the rough 
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and _ rugged 
scenery rather 
than demon- 
Strates possi- 
bilities of ma- 
terial wealth. 
Gradually the 
pioneer and 
the prospector 
pushed his 
persevering 
way back from 
the railway, 
and gradually 
minerals were 
discovered 
and evidences 
produced to 
show the fer- 
tility of the 
soil. Then 
other railways 
were con- 
structed, not, 
first, as con- 
necting links, 
but as de- 
velopment 
roads. Ten 
vears ago the 
Timiskaming 
and Northern 
Ontario Rail- 
way was HON. W. H. HEARST. 

started by the 

Government from North Bay, and it has opened up the wonder- 
ful Cobalt silver camp, and perhaps more wonderful Timiskaming 
clay belt. It has been continued a distance of 262 miles north- 
ward to the town of Cochrane, where it crosses the National 
Transcontinental, and it is still looking northward. To-day the 
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record of railway construction in New 
Ontario stands as follows : 


Miles. 
Canadian Pacific ew ee -. 1,000 
National Transcontinental. . a 761 
Canadian Northern .. ee -- 1,043 
limiskaming and Northern Ontario 253 x 
Algoma Central ni “as iv 336 
Algoma Eastern on - nit 60 
3453 


A magnificent record surely, and yet not 
sufficient for the needs of the district. 

From the earliest date lumbering 
and mining flourished, but even in 
these industries the most striking pro- 
gress has been made in the past few 
years. Since Confederation the pro- 
vince has collected in revenue from 
timber the magnificent sum _ of 
44,044,165dol., which represents but 
a small percentage of the value of the 
total cut. In 1911 Ontario’s timber 
cut was valued at 30,0r1,009dol., 
nearly half the value of the entire 
timber cut of the Dominion. Yet, in 
spite of these large amounts distributed 
in wages to the workmen and profits to 
the investors, due regard is being paid by the Government 
to the necessity of conserving this natural resource, and the 
following figures will show the splendid timber asset which the 
province still possesses : 


Dol. 
Red and white pine on lands in Crown, 13,500,000,000ft. 
at rodol. ae es re ae ee _ I 35,000,000 
Pine on licensed lands, 7,000,000,000ft. at rdol. 50c. .. 10,500,000 
200,000,000 cords of pulpwood, 22,500,o000!It. ot which 
is fit for sawlogs - wie a a es 225,000,000 
Asset in timber ee ee oe oe es oe 370,500, 000 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the country 

is well supplied with splendid rivers on which to float the pulp- 

wood to the railway. The chief streams are as follows : 
Length—Miles 


Abitibi River ot es se o* ~ i's 250 
Frederick House 120 
Mattagami .. ow o* we - in ¥s 230 
Kakozkisk .. ae ve se a an ae 20 
Kapuskasi .. ee i ee os wd ee 200 
Opazatika .. on os ee = ee es 125 
Missinaibi_ .. - wi oe wit - ee 250 
Kabenakagami —v ‘yi wie - ne ‘ 150 
Kenogami .. as ae at i“ ie oe 250 
Total _ és a a ale —. 2208 
The record of mining development is another story told by the 
statistics. The production in I9gII 


aggregated 41,432,898dol., which re- 
presented an increase of nearly thirty 
million over 1904, when the discovery 
of the Cobalt silver camp placed this 
province in the front rank of silver- 
producing countries. Up to the end 
of last year this camp _ yielded 
64,317,352dol., of which over thirty 
million went to the pockets of the 
shareholders in the form of dividends. 
The camp is still producing steadily, 
and another sturdy camp has now 
grown up at Porcupine, where rich 
finds of gold have been made. Show- 
ings of gold and silver are also being 
developed at Webbwood, Michipicoten, 
Port Arthur, Atikokan, Lake of the 
Woods and other places. The new 
district of Patricia, when it is fully 
prospected, will, no doubt, prove rich 
in minerals. 

Of the baser metals it has also 
great deposits, including the largest 
nickel mine in the world. A glance at 
the following figures of production will 
show the extent of this industry : 


Dol 
Nickel matte, Ig11 .. ee 3,004,474 
Nickel refined wa .. 10,229,623 


Copper matte .. 281,118 


Copper refined 2,219,264 
Iron ore, 175,631 tons és 445,930 
Pig iron, 526,610 tons os 7,716,314 


Steel, 361,581 tons .. = 9,505,013 
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PULPWOOD WAITING SHIPMENT. 


But great as the wealth is in timber and of minerals, it is now 
being recognised that we have a still vaster heritage in our 
agricultural land. Agriculture means population, and popu- 
lation is the basis of national development. In this respect 
the possibilities of New Ontario offer almost unlimited 
scope. It is known that in the Timiskaming clay belt, con- 
tiguous to the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario and Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railways, there are 20,000,000 acres of fertile 
agricultural soil. It is known that in the Algoma, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Thunder Bay and Rainy River districts, contiguous to 
the Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern and Algoma Central 
Railways, there are more millions of fertile acres. When the 
new district of Patricia is explored, it is certain that further vast 
acreages of soil suitable for farming will be discovered. This 
land is available at 50c. an acre on easy terms in parcels of 
160 acres each, and it is being taken up very rapidly. As the 
land is heavily timbered, settlement is necessarily slower than 
in a prairie country, but the fact that pulp and saw mills are 
now being established constitutes a market for the timber 
which will make its removal remunerative. What would the 
prompt settlement of these lands mean? Let us suppose 
10,000,000 acres, or about one-third of the land available, in the 
next few years. This would divide into 62,444 farms of 160 acres 
each, which would employ about a quarter of a million people 
on the land, apart from the flourishing towns and cities which 
would be called into existence. Then think of the productivity 
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of 10,000,000 acres. For purposes of illustration let us 
suppose it yielded the modest average of twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The aggregate would be 200,000,000 


bushels, equivalent to the western wheat crop to-day. Think 
what this would mean to the wealth of the province and to the 
self-sustaining power of the Empire. Although I use wheat 
to illustrate, it is not expected that Northern Ontario will become 
exclusively a wheat or grain country. Its rich pastures and 
great yields of roots, as well as other characteristics, make it 
advantageous for livestock, and give reason to believe that it 
will develop into a splendid mixed farming country, such 
as older Ontario is to-day. As far as climate is concerned, 
although the winters are severe, it is to be remembered that 
the larger part of New Ontario is south of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Here, then, are to be found opportunities for the investor 
or the settler, the man with {roo or the man with £1,000,000. 
To the investor I would point out the profits and dividends 
which have been derived from minerals and timber. I 
would point out that, on the authority of Engineer Rorke, 
there are, within one hundred miles either way of the 
National Transcontinental Railway, water-powers capable of 
the development of 2,000,000 horse-power, which, as a substitute 
for coal, represents an annual value of over 100,000,000do0l 
To the investor and the settler I would point out the 
opportunities of securing cheap lands immediately adjacent 
to growing towns and cities, which offer the best of markets. 
In some of the sections not more than Io per cent. of the produce 
consumed is raised locally. In the Thunder Bay district about 
650,000d0l. worth of farm produce is imported annually because 
of the large and important cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. The growth of the Timiskaming district may be 
gathered from the fact that the population has increased from 
5,000 to 75,000 in the past few years, with an annual purchasing 
power estimated by the Toronto Board of Trade at 45,000,000dol. 
All these things spell opportunity, and the Government is doing 
its best to assist the settler in every possible way. Out of the 
5.000,000dol. already set aside for development purposes, large 
sums are being used In much-needed construction otf roads, 
while other sums will be used later for other improvements. 
But at the back of all this development there is a significance 
beyond material wealth alone. It is the building up of a 
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Greater Ontario and the linking up of the East with the West, 
making for a closer union of all parts of this Dominion to the 
end that it may continue to play well the large part allotted to 
it in our Imperial plan. 


HOMES IN THE .. 
-. NIAGARA PENINSULA. 


ARMERS’ homes that are distinctly above the usual in 
country life are found in the Niagara Peninsula of 

Canada. The Grimsby district of that country is famed 

as a fruit-growing district, and from end to end it is 

covered with orchards and vineyards. It skirts the 

shore of Lake Ontario, and from the City of Hamilton almost to 
Niagara Falls the public highway passes through a rich garden 
country, from which comes the greater part of the fruit supply 
Every kind of small fruit is grown, but it is 
Some of the produce 


of Central Canada. 
most famous for its peaches and grapes. 
finds its way to England. 

The farmers in this garden country have pleasant homes. 
In a large degree they enjoy the advantages of city life combined 
with the delights of the country. An electric railroad passes 
through the district, following the highway, and a special express 
service on this road gives the farmers a means of quickly marketing 
their day’s harvesting. Every farmer who wishes it may have 
telephone communication, and the larger growers are constantly 
in touch with the city markets. 

The dwellings are, in many cases, as good as the average 
better-class dwelling in the cities. They are roomy, well built 
and fitted with modern appliances. In keeping with the general 
character of the country, the surroundings of the houses are also 
very attractive, and many of the homes have beautiful gardens 
and hedges, as carefully kept as the orchards and vineyards 
the rear. One such home is specially noteworthy because of its 
hedge, of rose bush, nearly half a mile long, which in season is a 
mass of beautiful bloom. 

Canadain country life under these conditions is an experience 
that is somewhat unique, not having an actual counterpart in 
any other part of the world. There is hard work behind it, but 
the rewards are very considerable. 
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THE ONTARIO OFFICE WINDOW AT 163, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.( 


The window contains the following vegetables 


grown in the Province of Ontario: Whit« 
Marrow, I8flbs Yellow Marrow. Z24lbs.: 
Pumpkin, 32)ibs.: Squash, 28 and 30Ibs 

Hubbard Squash, 201b Onions: Red Globe, 
Ailsa Craig, Globe Danvers, Wethersfield 
Squash: Crook neck, Scalloped, Hubbard 
Yellow. Carrots Oxheart Chautena 

Peppers: Green and Red. Potatoes: Empire 
State, Extra Early Eureka, Nox-All, Naught 
Six, Early Hero, Early Ohio, Swedes 
Mangels, Turnips, Sweet Corn 


France. 
may be had in 
2s. per acre, according to locality. 
cheaper to buy an improved farm, with 
orchards and buildings in Ontario, than to 
rent a similar farm for two years in Great 


(CANADA) 


20,000,000 ACRES OF CROWN LAND 
AWAIT SETTLEMENT south of the 50th 
parallel of latitude, the latitude of Dieppe, 
Crown Lands in Northern Ontario 
160-acre lots free, or at 
It is 


Britain. 


ONTARIO z 






WM. TOLMIE’S ORCHARD, NEAR RODNEY, ALDBOROUGH 
TOWNSHIP, COUNTY OF ELGIN, ONTARIO 


ONTARIO, THE FRUIT 


GARDEN OF CANADA. 

THE LAND FOR INVESTORS. Tay SS sheen sttin of aehiate 
comprising apples, pears, peache 

Ontario offers unrivalled opportunities to the investor. With an estimated plums, grapes. Nearly every farmer 


population of over two and a quarter millions, vast unsettled areas, 


immense natural resources in minerals, forests, and 


network of railways, and a superb water route through the Great Lakes, 


Ontario fully justifies the title of 


water 


has an orchard. The crop ot apples 


) . 
powers, a alone exceeds 35,000,000 bushels every 
year 1,000,000 barrels are exported 


annually to Great Britain 


CANADA’S PREMIER PROVINCE. 








ONTARIO’ 


S 


WATER POWERS 


are capable of generating 
(over conservative estimate) 


10,000,000 Horse-power. 


With factories rapidly increasing in 


number, Ontario 


electric power. 


presents a 
field for any industry that can use 
Government 
mission lines distribute high voltage 


wide 


trans- 


over a radius exceeding 200 miles. 


The minimum price 
annum per horse-power 
service. 


is £2. per 
for 24 hour 
Far cheaper than coal. 











Splendid openings, for all active, strong, intelligent men, willing to 
work on the land, with or without previous experience, are guaranteed 
situations by the Government 
and are guaranteed employment 
to the Women's Welcome Hostel 
board free for twenty-four hours 








Domestic 


servants are also wanted 
The girls on arrival are conducted in the 283 
Newcomers are given bed and 








Sr 


i 
ONTARIO GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 163 STRAND. LONDONWC 








ONTARIO’S 


FORESTS & MINES 


will profitably employ 


Millions Sterling 
of New Capital. 


The wood pulp and paper-making 


industries of the 


Province are 


capable of enormous expansion. 


The nickel deposits of Ontario are 
the richest in the World. 








cities, 


NO DIRECT TAXATION in Ontario, the Government hay ing 
sufficient revenue from Crown Lands, Forests, Mines, et 


MANUFACTURERS bhave a great and growing local market 


towns, and villages of Ontario. Cheap raw 


material, cheap electricity, and unrivalled transport facilities are 


among other inducements 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO, 


FARMERS can purchase the 
freehold of an Improved Farm, 
with buildings, orchards, etc., in 
Ontario, for one year's rental 
for a farm of equal area in Great 
Britain 


SPORTSMEN and 
TOURISTS are afforded un 
rivalled opportunities for Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Boating, etc., 
etc., in Ontario 


Write for full particulars to 


N. B. COLCOCK 


Ontario 
Government Agent, 


165, STRAND, 
LONDON. 
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THE PREMIER PROVINCE OF CANADA. 


NTARIO is not only the largest province in point of population, and the wealthiest, but it has been also fitly called the garden 
of Canada. Canadians are proud of the vast territories in the great West, and the harbours and the waterways of the mari- 
time coast ; but, taken all in all, Ontario takes second place to none. Here we have not only a variety of climates between 

certain degrees, but the general temperature is of that hardy, bracing and yet genial nature that makes for strength in a people, 
without hindering the development of the refinements and enjoyments of life. The winters are cold, but the summers are delight- 
fully warm ; and a century of cultivation of the land has made the province not unlike England in many respects. Nowhere else in 
the Dominion are there the same variety of woods, grains, or fruits grown to the same extent. We have hardy wheat-lands and 
pleasant peach gardens in one zone. We have the pine forests and the silver and nickel mines of the north, and the luscious vine- 
yards of the Niagara district to the south. 

Mr. Wilfrid Campbell, the well-known Canadian writer, has in the foregoing words summed up the peculiar claim that 

Ontario makes upon the emigrant, the capitalist and the business man of the United Kingdom. The pictures which follow indicate 
some of the most marked phases of Ontario development. 





CITY PARK, OTTAWA. AN ONTARIO FARM. 
Ontario is essentially a land of bustling and often beautiful cities as well as In the peninsula between Georgian Bay and Lake Erie is one of the greatest 
of prosperous farms. Toronto is the second largest city in Canada, and its’ cheese, butter and livestock regions in the werld. The value of the cheese output 
situation on the Lake shore gives it a natural attractiveness of its own. Ontario exceeds £3,000,000 per annum, and cf butter £700,000. The province has, 
also lays claim to Ottawa, the capital of the whole Dominion, and the photo- moreover. nearly half of the cattle of the Dominion. There are 9,764,724 acres 
graph here presented illustrates the happy way in which utility and beauty are in the province under crop, besides 326,290 acres in orchards and gardens and 
lied in this as in other cities of the province 5,248,180 acres in pasture. 





PEACH ORCHARD. GRADING APPLES. 


The Niagara district is the great peach and grape region of Canada. It is quite The appies of Ontario are well known on English tables, for the province supplies 
common here to see acres covered by immense peach orchards, laden with the a large proportion of the 1,500,000 barrels sent to the British market in the 
Snect qualitv of the luscious fruit ecurse of the vear 
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MINING SCENE. SPORT IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. 

The value ot Ontario’s mineral output is £¢8,750,000, including £3,250,000 For the sportsman the province has a variety of attractions, with this distinct 

worth of silver from the famed Cobalt Mines, and £750,000 worth of nickel advantage, that his field of operations is within easy reach. In the foregoing 
and £250,000 worth of copper from the Sudbury nickel mines. picture we see the result of seven days’ sport. 
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IN CANADA. 


By C. ADEANE. 


HE Report of the Commissioners. on “ The Sheep 
Industry in Canada, Great Britain and United 
States,” which is really a comparison of the wool 
and mutton industries of Canada with those of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, is of 
very great interest. It shows that the sheep industry 
in Canada is at its lowest, and, if the enormous area 
of the country is considered, almost non-existent. The follow- 
ing comparative figures will emphasise this point: Whereas 
in Great Britain there are in round figures 32,000,000 sheep, 
in New Zealand 23,000,000, in Australia 92,000,000, in Argentina 
67,000,000 and in the United States 51,000,000, in Canada 
there are only 2,000,000. The Report makes quite clear the 
cause for this extraordinary neglect of one of the most im- 
portant branches of agriculture, namely, want of knowledge 
and insecurity. It deals exhaustively with the sheep industry 
in each province, and in almost every case records the destruc- 
tion of sheep by dogs. In Prince Edward Island, in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick the Commissioners say “‘ at some 
of our meetings it was no uncommon thing for six farmers 
to rise up in succession, each describing his losses that 
year at figures ranging from eight to seventeen sbeep killed, 
besides others injured.” 

The following has special reference to Ontario: ‘ The losses 
from dogs have been very serious for a number of years, and 
many farmers have been driven out of the sheep business 
from this cause alone. Ontario has possibly the most effective 
dog law in the Dominion, and while it compensates for actual 


to say that sheep are the most economical and convenient 
fertilisers of the land, especially in a country where the home- 
stead is often distant from the arable land. The cost of carting 
manure from a centre to outlying parts is enormous and would 
in many cases make it impossible to grow grain at a profit. 
This is what Young meant by the “golden hoof”; where the 
sheep treads he leaves his mark, and the succeeding crop has 
the benefit. The Report draws attention to the weeds which 
are such a hindrance to cultivation in Canada, and rightly 
urges the encouragement of sheep-breeding as a check to this 
evil. A great deal can be done by running sheep over the 
ground and letting them nip the weeds “ in the bud,” so that 
they do not seed, but those which grow from the root will 
escape. These can only be eradicated when the land is under 
roots or under fallow. The root crop not only carries the 
sheep through the winter, but gives the farmer an opportunity 
of cleaning and preparing the soil for a succession of crops, 
Without sheep the root crop would not be anything like as 
extensive as at present, for though a certain amount of roots 
are necessary for the cattle to consume during the winter and 
early spring, these have to be pulled and the land suffers ; 
whereas if they are consumed on the land by sheep it is the 
finest preparation possible for the soil. 

But probably Canada is not yet ready for intensive cultiva- 
tion, with its rotation of crops, and the question is how far, 
short of this, sheep are required. The question must, there- 
fore, be looked at from the point of view of profit and loss from 
the sheep themselves, apart from their effect on the cultivation 
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losses, it does not provide sufficient protection for breeders, 
who consider this annoyance the most serious hindrance to 
increased flocks. When worried by dogs a few times in one 
season, with a few sheep killed and more injured, the flock is 
left in such shape that it can be of very little use for a long time 
afterwards. For this reason, many former breeders of sheep 
have disposed of their entire flocks, while others who would like 
to maintain a few as a side line hesitate to do so on account 
of the sad experience of their neighbours.”’ 

In Manitoba there is a change in the cause ol 
destruction, but it is only from the dog to the prairie wolf, 
described as a “sly, sneaking, swift- moving animal.” 
In British Columbia matters are even worse, for there the 
sheep has to encounter “ Indian dogs, panthers and other 
wild animals.”’ We are not living in the Millennium. The lion 
does not lie down with the lamb, and so long as these disturbing 
factors are allowed to co-exist there can be no security and no 
sheep. In addition to these hindrances there is, so the Report 
tells us, a great ignorance of the use, benefit and profit of keeping 
sheep ; but until the dog, panther and wolt question has been 
settled by legislation it would obviously be quite useless to 
instruct the farmer as to the management of sheep. 

Land may be cultivated without sheep, but not on a basis 
of economy, and certainly not to the best advantage. The 
virgin soils of North America for a time may yield a profit 
with little or no cultivation, and the margin between the small 
yield and the low cost of production is for a few years sufficient, 
but the soil yields less and less, and eventually more intensive 
cultivation has to be resorted to. The time arrives when 
something must be put into the land to get anything out of it. 
When this stage is reached sheep are really appreciated. It is safe 


IN 
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of the soil, and the Report deals with this side very fully. There 
is sufficient evidence to prove that there is plenty of room in 
Canada for a large increase in the number of sheep, and districts 
eminently suited for their growth, if only the predatory dog and 
wolf could be kept in check. 

Mutton and Wool.—What is the position in Canada with 
regard to these products ? We find that this immense country, 
which has a rapidly-increasing population, instead of growing 
enough wool to supply the ready market at its doors in England, 
is actually importing wool to satisfy its own demands. In the 
fiscal year ending March 31st, 1911, 6,422,396lb. of wool were 
imported into Canada; but this was not all “ competitive 
wool,”’ because a great deal of the Canadian wool is not of such 
a quality as to bear comparison with the imported wools. So 
that not only is there a shortage of wool in quantity, but also 
a great lack of quality. In this connection the nature of the 
wool required must be considered, and it must be marketed 
in proper form. But, after all, wool is the lesser product of 
the sheep ; the greater returns will be from mutton. 

Canada, with its immense area and comparatively small 
population, is not self-supporting even in mutton. The Report 
states that ‘‘ In the three months of April, May and June, 1911, 
there were imported into Canada, in the Toronto market alone, 
14,276 head.”” We are told that of all the mutton and lamb 
handled in British Columbia fully 90 per cent. is imported. 
What;a field for trade here lies idle; not only to supply the 
Home Market, but to take advantage of the short transit across 
the Atlantic to reach the finest markets in the world. England 
can never be self-supporting in the matter of food again, and 
the demand will increase from year to year. But fine quality 
is the first necessity; large, coarse joints have passed out of 
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favour, except at the railway station, and the demand is all for 
small mutton. 

The English breeder also has his interest in this question, 
for here will be found nearly every breed of sheep, and there is 
a large choice. if Canada can do with the livestock, we can 
do with the dead meat, and the exchange is a fair one, 
profitable to each country. English breeders should, therefore, 
welcome the excellent Report which the Commissioners have 
presented to the Dominion Government, and hope that their 
recommendations will be followed. It is impossible to 
believe that what Australasia has been able to accomplish in 
the sheep industry cannot be accomplished by the Dominion 
of Canada with even greater facility, owing to its comparative 
nearness to our ports. 

REFERENCES TO ONTARIO IN THE REPORT PUBLISHED BY 
Hon. MARTIN BuRRELL, DOMINION MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

For the sake of readers who wish to take advantage of the 
opportunity to do sheep-farming in Ontario, a few facts from 
the Report of the Canadian Department of Agriculture are here 
summarised 

[ut SHEEP-FARMER’S OpPporRTUNITY 

[he Province of Ontario comprises 141,125,339 acres, and maintains half 
the total number of sheep in the Dominion. It is considered the breeding- 
ground for the supply of pure-breds for the sister provinces, but so far the greater 
portion of pure-bred sheep has gone across the border to the United States. 
In this province, farming is carried on in an intensive manner, and when we 
find horse-breeding, dairying, hogs, and beef cattle receiving a fairly careful 
and scientific study by farmers, we are much struck by the comparative in 
difference towards sheep That Ontario farms are suitable for growing sheep 
of the highest type is emphatically proved by the records of prizes won in Inter- 
national competition 

Tue Prospects 

For the most part, sheep-keeping in Ontario must be largely conducted 
on good, rich land, operated on the mixed farming principle. It is under such 
conditions that the largest number of sheep must be kept, and so it is our opinion 


that here, where agriculture is so well organised, large increases in the flocks 
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may be expected. The number of abandoned farms and the extent of waste 
land has not yet created a serious situation, and while there has been a very 
large movement from country districts to other provinces in the West, and also 
to the cities, the result as affecting the occupation of the land has not, so far 
it least, become so pronounced as in the maritime provinces. Farmers, never- 
theless, experience considerable difficulty in securing sufficient labour for their 
needs, and in this regard the depopulation of rural districts is very serious 
[he Ontario farmer has arrived at the stage where he can no longer depend solely 
on grain-growing as the foundation of his prosperity. He realises that his 
future as well as his present business depend on his production of livestock 
This is very evident in most districts, and marked attention is paid to every 
other line except sheep. This is proof that he has not yet learned the corrective 
value and importance of the latter animal for maintaining and increasing the 
productiveness of his farm. Much may be learned from the methods of English 
farmers. The extent to which their system is suited to Ontario conditions 
however, is a point for discussion, and one which will bear some experiment 
The fact that Ontario farmers have been taught by agricultural leaders that 
sheep require little attention, and also that their feed is a matter of littl 
importance, has been one reason why laxity prevails in their management 
and care. Rather should the point be emphasised that by skilled attention 
scientific breeding and good feeding, they will return more profit to their owner: 
directly and indirectly, than any other farm animal 
A RepurTraATION ALREADY Map 

The reputation that Ontario has created as a breeding-ground for pedigre: 
sheep is an enviable one, and should be fostered with enthusiasm by all the 
breeders of the province. Ontario’s pure-bred business owes its foundation, 
not to the home demand, but to the trade which has been entered into with 
breeders in the United States. This is a trade very hard to handle, and liable 
at any time to cease. Quarantine regulations, customs, laws and the erratic 
demands of livestock associations in foreign countries, over which the Ontario 
breeder has no control, make expansion of trade a doubtful speculation. It 
was on the home demand that England’s studs and flocks were first built up; 
and although her export trade in pure-breds has been for many years a Jarge 
and important one, its erratic fluctuations would still disorganise the business 
of the breeders were it not for the stability of her home trade. American buyers 
have generally been liberal customers and willing to pay good prices for their 
purchases, which have frequently consisted of car-load lots. Their high prices 
and big purchases have invariably secured the choice of the offerings, conse 
cuently what was left for the home market was sometimes undesirable 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM IN ONTARIO. 


NTARIO 
has long 
been 

known as the 
“banner pro- 
vince of the 
Dominion.” It 
owes its pride of 
place to its agri- 
culture. There 
are nine pro- 
vinces in Canada, 
and in the last 
year for which 
we have figures 
the value of the 
field « rops of 
them all was 
‘II 6,000,000; 
the contribution 
of Ontario was 
no less than 
{ 40,000,000. The 
value of the live- 
stock on farms 
and ranches in 
all Canada was {112,000,000, and that of Ontario {40,000,000. 
In a total Canadian butter and cheese production valued at 
£7,500,000, Ontario shared to the extent of £3,750,000. These 
figures illustrate the agricultural pre-eminence of the province 
in the Dominion, and explain the zeal with which Sir James 
Whitney and his colleagues direct their administration to the 
furtherance of the welfare of the farming community. For 
Ontario has always to face the drift of her farming population 
to the thriving industrial centres of the province and to the 
prairies of the West. The last census concentrated attention 
upon the problem, showing as it did the rapid increase of the 
urban population of the province and the comparative stagna- 
tion of the numbers on the land. It is true that the total revenue 
from Ontario farms increased by {10,000,000 in the period 
1905-11 and the “ assets ’’ of the farmers by {22,500,000. But 
that is not enough for the progressive Government of the 
province. They mean to make Ontario agriculture so attrac- 
tive that the farmer who is on the land will keep his sons there, 
and the land-hungrv men and women of Britain and Northern 
Europe will be drawn there also. In this patriotic task Sir 
James Whitney and his colleagues have one incalculable advan 
tage—the possession at Niagara of one of the most important 





CHAUDIERE REGULATING DAM, OTTAWA. 


single sources ol 
power in the 
world. The 
Canadian Royal 
Commission on 
Conservation has 
reported upon 
plans for the 
development on 
the Canadian 
side of the 
Niagara River of 
no less than 
450,000 h.p., to 
say nothing ol 
the important 
sources of supply 
in other parts oi 
this well-watered 
province. By 
the direct inter- 
vention of the 
Government 
working through 
the Ontario 
Hydro - Electric 
Commission this power—‘ white coal” it is called—is being 
brought within reach of both urban and rural centres and to 
the very door of the farmer. The indomitable energy of the 
chairman of the Commission, himself a member of the Ontario 
Government, the Hon. Adam Beck, has secured a _ hearty 
co-operation between the State and the citizens, so that elec- 
tricity is becoming one of the commonest commodities of the 
farmer and industrialist alike by reason of its cheapness. 
Toronto is magnificently lighted by means of the Niagara 
Falls, and the wide-spreading electric railway system of the 
the capital and many of its industries are worked from the same 
source. The same is true of} other municipalities up and down 
the province, and now that the system is developing it is being 
made to serve for the work which has hitherto made farming 
so much of a drudgery, especially for the womenkind, and has 
sent so many of the young men into less irksome fields of labour. 
Electricity is available for milking, churning butter, cooking 
meals, threshing aud cleaning grain, cropping, root-cutting, 
wood-sawing, pumping water, milling, warming and lighting 
houses, stables and barns and so on, and Mr. Beck is confident 
of fulfilling his promise to provide power to operate every 
department of a farm for £20,a year. Ontario is a good land 
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Music Room,.R.MS§ Empress of Ireland” 


Jor Comfort in. crossing 
the Atlantic, travel by the 


Empress ‘Steamers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Write or call jor particulary 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 


62-65, Charing Cross, s.w. ) 
67-68,King WilliamSt.,r.c.) 


Liverpool: Royal Liver Building, Pierhead. 
Glasgow : 120, St. Vincent Street. 

Bristol: 18, St. Augustine’s Parade. 

Belfast: 41, Victoria Street. 


or local Agents everywhere. 
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for farming as it is, but with this promise fulfilled it will see 
opened an era of quite exceptional advantage to the actual 
land-worker and his wife. 

In illustration of the new methods, we may glance at a 
memorable gathering on the farm of Mr. J. W. Wright, near 
Cooksville, Ontario, at the end of last August, when the wife 
of Mr. Beck, the Minister for Power, pressed a button that set 





OF GENERATING STATIONS, NIAGARA 


the wheels in motion for the first grain-threshing bv electricity 
in the province, the inauguration of an itinerary planned for 
Western Ontario by the Government Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. The power station of the transmission line, erected 
near Cooksville, is capable of generating 100,000 h.p. for the 
use of the farmers of Toronto township. The total cost for 
power to the township is £8,000, payable by the Township 
Council in 

instalments of 
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THE CANADIAN NIAGARA POWER CO. 





include the purchase of a motor, are for that amount 
of power about £9. To furnish the necessary power for light- 
ing, light cooking, heating a small water-tank, churning, 
turning the washer and pumping water from a well, half a 
horse-power is sufficient. Only one horse-power, which may 
be subscribed for at £6, is required to operate all the machinery 
on the average farm to which electricity may be applied, except 
for chopping and threshing. The power to do all the household 
drudgery, pump water for the stock, chop the wood and thresh 
the crops will cost £20 when a fair number of farmers co-operate. 
The exhibition of an electrical method of operating the grain- 
separator was witnessed by 250 keenly-interested farmers. 
The motor did its work cleanly and well, and was totally 
unattended, while on a huge motor-truck in the farmyard the 
Commission had nearly every implement to be found on the 
average farm to which electric power can be successfully applied. 
Thus is Ontario facing resolutely its own peculiar problem 

As Mr. C. C. James showed, when Deputy-Minister of Agri- 
culture for the province, the farmers of the province 
must especially concern themselves with intensive agriculture 
and the production of high-grade food. The conditions 
are entirely 

different trom 





{1,000 annually. 
The cost to the 
individual 
farmers depends, 
of course, on 
the amount of 
power they 
subscribe for; 
but the general 
service charges, 
for 250 instal- 
lations would 
be £4 each per 
annum. Ifa 
farmer requires 
half ahorse- 
power, he will 
pay, in addition 
to this, {£3 a 
year, making 
a total of £7, 

















those of Euro- 
pean countries. 
There land is 
comparatively 
dear and labour 
comparatively 
cheap. In Ontario 
land is cheap and 
labour dear. In 
these circum- 
stances, the pro- 
blem is to con- 
serve labour 
rather than soil, 
to make the 
labour available 
far more effec- 
tive, and the 
abundant 
“white coal” 
supply of the 











and the initial 


«xpenses, which PLANT OF THE ONTARIO POWER COMPANY AT NIAGARA FALLS 


province is an 
incalculable help. 


Articles on “ The Ontario Agricultural College’’ and “‘ Motoring Roads in Canada” will be found on pages 592 and 594. 
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THE LAST NOTE IN 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. 


Luxurious Accommodation. Fast Trains, 


Thinking of Settling in Ontario ? 


THEN WHY NOT A SIGHT-SEEING TRIP FIRST? 






















TICKETS 


ISSUED TO ALL 


CIRCULAR 
TOURS 


ARRANGED AT 
SPECIAL RATES. 








POINTS IN CANADA 
and UNITED STATES 
- CHOICE OF — ITINERARY SUPPLIED 
rO MEET INDIVIDUAI 
REQUIREMENTS 


ANY STEAMER. 


Standard Grand Trunk Passenger Train passing through Ontario, 
en route Montreal to Chicago, 840 miles. 


For Full Particulars, Maps, Illustrated Booklets, etc., apply to 
European Traffic Offices : 


LONDON, S.W.:—17-19, Cockspur Street. 
« E.C.: 4 -46, Leadenhall Street. 
LIVERPOOL :—20, Water Street. 
GLASGOW :-—-75, Union Street. 
ANTWERP :—19-21, Canal de Brasseurs. 
















FRED. C.SALTER, European Traffic Manager. 


THE GANADIAN BANK OF GOMMERGE 


PAID.UP CAPITAL: $15,000,000 (£3,082,192). RESERVE FUND: $12,500,000 (£2,568,493). 


President-SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. HEAD OFFICE-TORONTO. General Manager-ALEXANDER LAIRD. 
Assistant General Manager-JOHN AIRD. 





357 BRANCHES OF THE BANK: 
IN CANADA :— 







































BRITISH COLUMBIA AND YUKON. | ONTARIO AND QUEBEC — continued. 
Chilliwack Golden Ladysmith New West- Prince Rupert Summerland } East Angus Lacolle Port Arthur St. Hvacinthe Sudbury 
Cranbrook Grand Forks Mission City minster Princeton Vancouver East Hatley Laurenceville Port Colborne = St. Johns Sutton 
Creston Greenwood Nakusp North Van- Revelstoke (8 offices) Eastman Lennoxville Port Perry St. Joseph de Sweetsburg 
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Fernie Stewart White Horse | Fort Frances Mansonville Richmond St. Remi Thetford . 
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Bassano Delisle Innisfree Mirror Radisson Tugiske Goderich (6 offices) St. Catharines Marie Upton 
Bawlf Drinkwater Kamsack Monarch Radville Vegreville Gowganda Nicolet St. Chrysos- (2 offices) Valcourt 
Bengough Edam Kerrobert Moose Jaw Red Deer Vermilion Granby North H itley tome Scotstown Walkerton 
Biggar Edmonton Kindersley Moosomin Regina Virden Guelph Orange ville St. Elizvbeth Seaforth Walkerville 
Blaine Lake Elbow Kitscoty Morse Rivers Vonda Hamilton Ormstown St. Fabien Sherbrooke Waterloo, Ont 
Bounty Elfros Lake Saska- Nanton Saskatoon Wadena Hemmingford Ottawa St. Felix de (3 offices) Waterloo, Que. 
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Canora Granum Lloydminster Nutana Strathmore Wileox Joliette Point aux St. George, Stanste ud Windsor Mills 
Carmin Grouard Lougheed Olds Swan River WillowBuneh Kingston Trembles Beauce Stratford Winghim 
Carmangay Hones — a Swift Current Winnipeg Knowlton Strathroy Woodstock 
Champion lardisty Marcelin Pincher Creek Taber (8 offices) 
Clareshoim Hawarden Medicine Hat Ponoka The Pas Yellowgrass MARITIME PROVINCES. 
Coleman Herbert Melfort Portage la Tilley Yorkton Alberton Bridgewater Montague Shelburne Sydney, C.B. 
Crossfield High River Melville Prairie Amherst Chirlottetown New Glasgow Souris fruro 
| Antigonish Halifax Parrsboro’ Springhill Windsor 
ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. Barrington Middleton St. John Summerside 









Acton Vale Belleville Black Lake Cayuga Collingwood Dixville ' . 

Asbestos Beloeil Blenheim Chambly Basin Cookshire Dresden IN NEWFOUNDLAND‘. John’s. 

Ayer’s Cliff Beloeil Station Brantford Chatham Cornwall Dundas IN THE UNITED STATES 

Ayr | Barrie Berlin | Bic Brockville Clarenceville Cowansville Dunham New York, N.Y. Portland, Ore San Francisco, Ca! Seattle, Wash. 
Bedford Bishop's Brome Coaticook Crediton Dunnville 

Bee Crossing Bromptonville Cobalt Danville IN MEXICO—Mexico City, D.P. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
LONDON OFFICE: 2, Lombard Street, E.C. H. V. F. JONES, Manager. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce buy and se'l Sterling and Currency Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on Canada, the United States, and Mexico issue Commercial and 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit, and Travéllers’ Cheques payable in all parts of the world ; collect’ Drafts, Coupons. etc., and conduct a general banking business with ALL POINTS 
in Canada, the United States, and the Republic of Mexico. Special banking facilities afforded settlers and others going out to the Western Provinces. ———EEE 
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Our GRAND ILLUSTRATED List oF Toys, GAMES, 
FANCY AND LeaTHER Gooos, ETC., WILL BE 
Reaoy SHORTLY. Write To-Day AND 
Have Your Name Recistereo FOR A Copy. 
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OUR STOCK of NOVELTIES for this SEASON 


IS NOW COMPLETE. We invite you to visit us, 
and to make your purchases early, thereby avoiding the 
Xmas rush and consequent delay in delivery of goods. 
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HAMLEY’S FAMOUS JIG-SAW PUZZLES. 

Picture as illustrated, “ JUST AS THE SUN GOES DOWN.’ 
Over 260 pieces Price 5/- 

We have an immense selection of 

New Pictures in the following 


Ne 

No 
No 
Ne 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


CLAUS 
STOCKINGS 


FINE MODEL 
TOURING CAR « 
TI 
os , 
“price 1/8}, 0 KITCHEN STOVE. 
HAMLEY’S CELEBRATED ; fitted with patent safety lamp, handsomely 
DRESSED DOLLS. | os safety 
PETITE SUSANNE. i eeeey French 
Jointed Dell (as illustration We have an immense selection 
The trimmed with babe ci. @f Daintily Dressed Dolls at: ‘ es 00 
‘ ‘ wh velvet h, 2/6, 3/9, 5/9, 7/6, 8/9, 10/6, 12/6 9/6, 11/6. md = § 9, 7/6, 10/9, 
6 | he ‘ ‘ t ' t. 14/9, 16/9, 18/9, 21/- and up to /6. ve lity Stove Aj/-, 12/6 and t 
6 <3 2/6 me 10 Guineas. 2/6, 3/6, 4/6. 5/9 & 7/9. 30/- 


HAMLEY BROS., Ltd. 


[ Every Requisite for the Cotillion. } — RTERSana MANUPFACTURGRS, | Entertainments for Xmas Parties. | 


(200 & 202, Regent Street, W. (0) Conduit Street 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ‘City Branch) 
(512 & 510a, Oxford Street, ww. ‘Ola rb le Arcl 35, New Oxford Street, W.C. (Conjuring and Entertainments) 
\se, Knightsbridge, S.W. (near Albert Gat Heap Warenouse (Wholesale and Retail): 86 & 87, High Holborn, W.C. 
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RENOVATIONS 


UNIQUE COLLECTION 
OF FABRICS. 








Specially for 
Walls 
Furniture Coverings 
also Curtains. 


REPRODUCED FROM 
THE FINEST EXAMPLES 
OF OLD ENGLISH WORK 


OLD-TIME 
WALLPAPERS. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


THE “QUEEN, anne ‘See C. REG O RY & CO. 


19, Old Cavendish St., London, W. 





THE ‘ ‘KENILWORTH ” LINEN. 
(Regd. Design. ) 








TeLerHone: 3939 GERRARD. 
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He: “Only as much as they show me from behind the 
footlights when you go with me to the theatre, darling Ot 
course, | know Odol. Don't I share your bottle? L find 

it makes the mouth so fresh, and keeps the teeth in fine 


fettle for eating—(sotte voce) and drinking.’ 
SHE: “ That’s it.” 


He: “The stuff that the doctors and the dentists 
recommend.” 


| hone-y SHE: “ Yes, yes, that’s it—QOdol.” 

He: “The liquid antiseptic dentifrice, that puts all 
. - . a 
other dentifrices and tooth powders, tooth-pastes, anid 

la ogue tooth-soaps out of the running.” 

SHE: “ That’s it, you darling.” 
He: “ That keeps the teeth from decaying, and the mouth 
from bad tastes, and the breath from malodours, and really costs 
less than other dentifrices because it lasts so long—and al] that.” 





Sue: “Why, Phil, you know all about it, after all.” 

Sue: “ That you, Phil?” , : 

- Yy 4 : He: “ Yes, my typist, Miss Smith, has just been posting me 
gE: “ Yes, dear; what’s wrong?” ; ee 7 

i tp ; : S Sue: ‘* What’s that you say? 
SHE: “ Well, you’re a very naughty boy. I asked you to ee ee ee ae 

bring mea bottle of Odol, and you've brought me some other “e ae , ye 

5 > a 
dentifrice that I can’t possibly use. What did you ask for ?” 











you the bottles—Sweet 
Rose - flavoured Odol 


He: “Oh, I was in a hurry and I forgot the name, and for you—the Stand- 
the man handed me something that I presumed was all right.” ard Odol, with the 
SHe: “Oh, Phil, you should do as you're told. Here stronger flavour, 
have I been using Odol for months and months, and feeling shall be mine. I'll 
and looking very much better for it, as you know. Why, you not forget.” 
said the other day it was a treat to see me smile nowadays, my SHE: “ But 
teeth looked so lovely—and then you go and forget !”’ what's that about 
He: “I'll bring you half a dozen bottles to-night. ! admit Miss —- what do 
it was an awful blunder on my part. But wait a minute, you call her? 
dear. Hold the line. (Resumes after a pause.) Of course, Miss Miss — ’ 
Odol — O—d—o—i. Odol—the scientific dentifrice. The He: “Oh, J) 
dentifrice that the society beauties are all using, and which not miss anything this 
the actresses crack up so.” time, sweetest. By-by.” 
SHE: “ What do you know about actresses?” (Rings off.) 





Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 


With which is incorporated THE GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons). Established 1751 





By Royal Warrant Famous the World over for 


DESIGN QUALITY VALUE 


PRESENTATION DESSERT SERVICES 


IN GOLD, SOLID SILVER, AND SILVER GILT. 


‘TSE Company have a large 

choice of Dessert Services 
in Solid Silver, varying in 
design and price. Many are 
reproduced from Antique 
Models, others are original, 


the work of skilled designers. 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 


Only Address: 442 REGENT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
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BEAUTIFUL FURS in NEW DESIGNS 


AT STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 


Theatre Coats, Gentlemen's 
Promenade Coats, Fur-lined Coats 
Evening Cloaks, ready for 


Smart Short Coats, 


Pelerines, 


Stoles, Ties and Muffs, 


immediate wear, 
trimmed with 


various Furs 


made in 4 at prices from 
Russian Sable, G 
Chinchilla, a £ | v 
Skunk, Ermine, § . 
and other il 


A large Stock of 
Automobile 


and 


Fashionable Furs. 


i 


Carriage Rugs 


(made extra large size) 


from £3 15s. 


cd 


No Skins are used 


which would not 


ISS FS 


pass the Company's 


guarantee for 


soundness and NOTICE to SPORTSMEN 


correct desc ription ; The International Fur Store have 


a Special Department for Curing 
and Preserving Raw Skins in- 
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+ 


tended for Mounting into 
Animals or for use as Rugs, &c. 


FURS on APPROVAL. + 


Go meet the convenience 





A copy of the new Illustrated 
Catalogue recently published will 


of customers, Furs can be 





sent on approval to any 
address in town or country. A VERY EFFECTIVE RUSSIAN SABLE STRAIGHT STOLE, MADE THREE be sent post free on application. 


SKINS WIDE, THE OUTSIDE SKINS FINISHED WITH TAIL AND PAWS, THE 
CENTRE SKIN BEING PLAIN. LARGE NEW SHAPED MUFF TO MATCH. 


163 & 165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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; Ani SY.) Sin 
MAW AMA HAT a 
strange 
restless 
time is this we are living in! To the very dullest intelligences 
this must be apparent, the least susceptible feeling the vibrations 
occasioned by changes and upheavals, the breaking down of tradi- 
tional beliefs and theories, together with the building up of fresh 
systems. And foremost among the discussions of the day is educa- 
tion, both for the masses and the classes. Although we are assuredly 
on the upward grade in regard to tuition, there is scarcely a curri- 
culum brought under one’s notice that does not reveal innumerable 
defects. Of course, many must be regarded as individual prejudices ; 
but, on the other hand, there are others that come in for general 
condemnation. For instance, I have a particular and confirmed 
prejudice against the uniform adopted by so many of the High 
Schools and Girls’ Colleges. This stereotyped dressing is, to my mind, 
the outward and visible sign of the groovey teaching. Such girls 
are turned out by the hundreds, as though out of one mould, only 
the rare spirits and those specially gifted evincing anv sort of 
individuality. Also, I take exception to the character of these 
uniforms, which are generally, and, of course, very properly, one 
surmises, planned with a view to service and economy. The sturdy 
and not too well made suit of serge, the flannel shirt, the hard, 
unbecoming, usually sailor, hat that seems to crave the fitting 
accompaniment of hair dressed in two hard pigtails, is merely 
a thumb-nail sketch of the girls to be seen in nearly every 
town and suburb in England. But it is a true sketch, and has 
often made me think how utterly obliterated are the dainty 
feminine touches which in the future lives of these would-be boyish 
schoolgirls would mean so much. 

It is, of course, impossible to generalise how far a girl, until 
she has arrived at vears of discretion, should be allowed to venture 
an opinion on the way in which she shall be clothed. But 
the mothers who are wise will exercise discretion as to the attitude 
they adopt or the licence they think fitting their child shall be 
permitted to take. Lacking the artistic temperament, the love of 
clothes may be merely the result of inordinate vanity, and that is 
an altogether abominable thing; whereas it may, on the other 
hand, be a real craving for expressing a genuinely artistic vein of 
thought, a budding aspiration that, if encouraged, will subse- 
quently flower into the woman who dresses not merely her body, 
but her mind, and consequently assimilates everything she wears ; 
in a word, is of her clothes as well as in them. Doubtless, some 
will regard this as mere “ twaddle,’”’ but never were truer words 
written than in the well-known text above, that ‘‘ Clothesdo make 
a difference, Davy.” 

Prominent among the possessions that are just now claiming 
a large share of attention from those women who would fain fill 
to perfection every niche of the social life to which they are called 
is the tea-gown. There is no question at all that this privileged 
negligée has its own particular exponents, whose models range 
from both the simple and exotic rest-gown to the elaborate recep- 
tion-gown. The latter, in fact, is a tea-gown in name only. 
Actually it is a picturesque dinner toilette. Quite one of the most 
enchanting materials for the rest-gown that I would call exotic 
is a broché crépe, a fabric so fine and soft that it can be pulled 
through the fingers of one hand. The most consummately clever 
handling is shown with this silken stuff, the methods chiefly adopted 
following the lines of the draped evening wraps, in which seams 
and cutting are conspicuous by their absence. It is, so I learn 
from one of our greatest couturiéres, becoming more and more 
the rule to work out original designs on the living model, since in 
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no other way is it possible to arrive at the classical distinction ot 
outline now decreed. A beautiful maize-coloured rest-gown after 
this character appeared to have the back carried in one piece over 
the shoulders to the front, where it formed a deep, rather fancifully 
shaped yoke, the line continued unbroken to the base of the sleeves, 
which were picked up out of the side draperies. And to emphasise 
this mouvement there was introduced a light double boule silk 





A TEA-GOWN IN VELVET, 








a COUNTRY 


fringe, the sole decorative relief, with the exception of a large 


Bradenburg arrangement of silk braid and barrel buttons, that 
served to close the right-hand front low down on the left side. 

\ tea-gown of regal character comprised an under-dress of 
pearl white satin, hemmed with dark brown fur, worn with a 


picturesque coat of rose pink velvet, the fulness held loosely to the 


figure at a high waist-line by a deep barbaric belt of old gold set 
with baroque pearls and great clumps of turquoise, a single end 
falling directly down the centre front of the white satin jupe in truly 
medieval fashion, the Middle Ages again providing a text for the 
quaint hanging sleeves For the lighter and more frivolous class 
of tea-gown accordion or sunray pleated chiffon is playing a some 
what important ro/e, the lace counters at our leading establish 
ments lending themselves significantly to the supply. And for 














\ REVIVAL Ol 
rHE DOLMAN 


the home worker or sewing-maid it is 
simple to turn out the daintiest of tea-gowns 
with this plissé chiffon, supplemented by a 
coat of plain ninon in some contrasting shade, 
an accessory modelled with a long shoulder seam to allow of a 
certain semblance of sleeve being effected by the drawing 
together of the ninon beneath the arms. Outlined by a small 
boule fringe in tone, this exceedingly artless wrap just gives the 
requisite note of chic. 

Meanwhile, there awaits description an original suggestion 
for the home tea-gown that just hits the mean between the perhaps 
too negligée rest-gown and the ultra-elaborate reception affair. 
The material requisitioned to its service is a peculiarly soft pale 
shade of amethvst velveteen, with a trimming of skunk-dyed opos- 
sum and shadow lace. The scheme is entirely practical, a front 
entrance being easily effected, the vest of lace, the upper half 
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of which is left quite clear, fastening visibly beneath the right- 
hand front. I am urged to draw attention to the straight line taken 
by this right side, as contrasted with the decided sweep of the other. 
rhis one side effect is essentially of the moment, and although in 
some instances it may appeal as a little strained and unnecessary, 
if deftly adjusted it has a particular cachet. The deep, falling lace 
ruffles, too, are worthy of comment, as an elegant revival, and one, 
moreover, that occurs in the most unexpected instance. 

\nother supremely interesting revival is a species of dolman. 
When this wrap made its début at one of the recent French races 
the sensation it caused was quite marked and the approval granted 
it was almost unanimous, notwithstanding that to some it carried 
a slight reminiscence of the matron. That the latter will welcome 
its advent goes without saving. .For the matron in these days is a 
sadly-neglected lady, and has, for the most part, to make the best 
she can of adaptations. However, her heart will surely go out 
to the model depicted, although she will by no means have the 
monopoly of its wear. Which, perhaps, will enhance rather 
than detract from its worth. 

The art underlying this particular feat of dressmaking is 
unquestionably one of the cleverest efforts of the moment. It 
is not to be described, and scarcely to be taught, only the really 
zood artists possessing the gift of suggesting delicacy with firm- 
ness. I was immensely impressed by this power of touch in the 
case of a purple velvet evening gown, a perfectly plain slim skirt, 
merely slit up at the left side over a petticoat of purple chiffon 
threaded with cerise satin ribbons. This was mounted, at a 
slightly high waist-line, on to a perfectly plain Magyar of purple 
ninon, the V-shaped décolletage outlined by a trimming of small 
mock diamonds, also used on the short chemise sleeves. With 
the exception of a great damask rose set within a plissé of black 
tulle, there was not a vestige of trimming on the confection, the 
success depending solely on the adept handling 

At the moment, indeed, we are overwhelmed by the variety 
and unlimited choice, whether of stuffs, colours, or designs, which 
surround us, and it was with a sigh of relief that I turned from the 
task of selecting yet another delectable suggestion from those stored 
in my mind during the last weeks to the perusal of a fascinating 
catalogue of autumn and winter fashions just arrived from Messrs 
Dickins and Jones, Limited, of Regent Street, W. I always look 
at their wonderful Spécialité corsets first, for the success of anv 
toilette certainly depends largely upon perfect cut and fit in this 
garment. The Spécialité is too well known to need description, 
but Messrs. Dickins and Jones are now making a good, well-fitting 
corset on the newest lines, known as the Specialette, at a much 
lower price, which I would strongly recommend to my readers’ 
attention. Among the tea-gowns a model that particularly appeals 
to me is in fine black paillette, with a narrow, flat-pleated skirt 
and wide stoles of black guipure over each shoulder. Another 
pleated ninon skirt, with a tunic of plain ninon, carried out 
charmingly a scheme I have already suggested. In wonderful em- 
broidered and lace robes this firm yield the palm to none, and 
all their designs, whether for gowns, outdoor attire or lingerie, in 
which they have some beautiful things, have a distinction which 
stamp them as the individual creations of an artist. 

The connection between frocks and furnishings is sufficiently 
patent to require no explanation, and lately I have been almost 
as much interested in the one as the other, for | have been spending 
much of my days at Messrs. Hampton and Sons’, Limited, Pall Mall 
East, in the fascinating occupation of choosing hangings and 
carpets for a new house—or new to me, rather, for some of it dates 
from the days of Good Queen Bess, and lends itself most kindly 
to decorative purposes. For the curtains in the panelled hall 
| found a beautiful reproduction of an old Jacobean tapestry 
with a design of figures, birds and animals in subdued reds, blues 
Chippendale furniture, of the 
Chinese period, offered some difficulties, but at last I decided to 


and fawns on a black ground. 


ignore the period of the house itself as far as the drawing-room was 
silk damask in 
gold and black, copied from an ancient print and in absolute harmony 


concerned, and invested in some lovelv ‘‘ Chinois ’”’ 


with the furniture. Persian kelims made curtains of rich subdued 
colouring for the billiard-room, and also covered the long divan 
In the little snuggery opening off the billiard-room, plain bloom 
plush was suggested as affording a relief from the patterned fabrics 
For a sunny upstairs corridor I found the very thing in a dainty 
green-striped ‘‘ Sunland ”’ fabric, silky and supple and absolutely 
unfadeable. Among the carpets the choice ranged from Axminster 
to Samarcand, and the difficulty was rather what to leave than 
what to take. Some idea of the extent of Messrs. Hampton’s 
resources may be gained from their new catalogue, “‘ Autumn 
Fabrics, 1912,’ and if any of my readers contemplate refurbishing 
they would find this book of the greatest value in the matter of 
L.M M. 


useful suggestions. 
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Hamptons’ Luxurious Settees 


Hamptons *“* Sandring- 
ham” Settee in mahogany; 
with typical Chippendale 
enrichments beautifully 
carved in the solid. The 
back and sides are panelled 
and caned._ The seat is 
upholstered and fitted 
with a_ loose whole- 
length cushion stuffed with 
down, and supplemented 
with three large square 
cushions. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 


have no connection 





whatsoever with any 





other Furnishing House. 





in the Period Styles. 





One of the many advantages 
of going to Hamptons is 
that they pay carriage to any 
railway station in Great 
Britain or to any port in 
Treland. 












“ “FOR 
ht. 4.» § RESTFUL 


READING.” 


(Patented). 
ADJUSTABLE LIBRARY LOUNGE. 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or 
automatically rises, to any position desired by the 
occupant. Release the button and the back is locked. 


The Detachable Front Table can be used flat for writing 
or inclined for reading. When not in use it is concealed 
under the seat. The arms lift up and turn outwards, 
forming Side Tables for books, writing materials, etc. 


The Adjustable Reading Desk and Side Tray can 
be used on either side, or entirely removed. 


The Leg Rest is —— to various inclinations, and 
can be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides 
under the seat. 


Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 14 of Adjustable Chairs Free. 


171-NEW: BOND :-STREET 


LONDON -W 









































THE FASHION | 
FOR VELOUR 


Duringthecoming winterseason | 
Velour will be one of the most 
fashionable materials for smart 
coats and wraps. All the most 
famous Paris designers are 
showing models in Silk Velour, 
Plush and Velveteen. We have 
bought a large number of these 
models, and have copied and 
adapted them in our own work- 
rooms to meet the requirements 
of customers who wish to be 
attired in the latest fashion, but 
who are unwilling to pay the 
high prices asked by the Paris 
houses. 

Velour Coat (as sketch) made in 
best quality Silk Velour, lined through- 
out with contrasting shade of good 
satin, double seam piped with silk 
braid running down centre of back, and 
finished with three braided ornaments 
in front. Perfectly cut and tailored. 


Price 63 Gns. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish Squere) London W 











Femous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quehity. for Value 
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Tecla Pearls and Real Diamonds 


BERLIN NEW YORK 
15 Unter den Linden SS 398 Fifth Avenue 
? 
LONDON C . J ¢ PARIS 
7 Old Bond Street : MMA Lt 10 Rue de la Paix 
VIENNA NICE 
2 Kéarnthnerstrasse 16 Avenue Massena 


NO OTHER BRANCHES OR AGENTS IN EUROPE 
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y COUNTRY HOUSES = BOWNESS, 


DESIGNED BY 
ag OF TO-DAY THE LATE Mr. DAN GIBSON. 
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ELLSIDE was one of the earlier houses which the we associate with Inigo Jones and Wren, do not necessarily 
late Dan Gibson designed to overlook Lake Winder- call for the use of sliding sashes. The history of this type of 
mere. Previous articles in 
CountTRY LIFE have dealt in 
some detail with the general 

aims and methods of an_archi- 
tect whose death meant for his 
art a loss that is still felt. At 
Fellside he had to deal with a 
very difficult site, which slopes up 
from the road so steeply as to be 
almost precipitous. The house itself 
sits on a shelf which was cut out of 
the living rock of the hillside. Gibson 
treated the exteriors in his charac- 
teristic way, with gables and round 
chimneys of the type traditional in 
Westmorland. In one respect, how- 
ever, he departed from his usual 
practice and used sliding sashes 
instead of casements; but the sliding 
sash is a wonderfully adaptable thing, 
and can be made to look well in most 
settings. Gibson’s outlook on his art 
was mainly influenced by his admira- 
tion for the Elizabethan work which 
was the latest tradition in the Lake 
District boasting any real vitality. 
It is possible, therefore, that he 
adopted sliding sashes at Fellside 
somewhat unwillingly. It is well to 





emphasise, however, that there is no Copyright FROM THE WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE." 

one type of window which is right 

or wrong for houses as long as they do not possess stone window is somewhat obscure, and a few notes on its origin 

mullions. If they do, casements are inevitable. Conversely, may therefore be of service. Reference has already been 

houses with hipped roofs and large window openings, such as made in these articles to the use of sliding sashes at Ham 
House by the Duke of Lauder- 
dale in 1673. The Dictionary of 


Architecture says that there were 
sashes at Wickham Court, Kent, ot 
the reign of James I., but this was 
a mistake arising from careless read 
ing of the original reference. The 
most puzzling element in the story of 
the sliding sash is the sentence in 
Horman’s Vulgaria, published in 1519, 
“ Thave many prety wyndowes shette 
with leuys goynge up and downe.” 
A window shut with leaves going up 
and down is clearly a sliding sash 
or shutter of some sort, but it was 
probably a shutter hung on the 
room side of a glazed window. Cet 
tainly the fashion never took root 
until well after the Restoration of 
Charles II]. Sir Balthazar Gerbier, in 
a book published before 1670, is very 
fluent on the subject of windows, but 
only refers to different sorts of 
hinged casements. We may be sure 
that a quack like Gerbier would have 
said something, though probably in- 
accurate, about sliding windows if he 
had known of their existence. They 
were not introduced into Cambridge 
until 1700, when Dr. Bentley fitted 
them at the Master’s Lodge, Trinity 
College. Ten years earlier they had 
Copyright THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT, “COUNTRY LIFE." been used at Eton for the Provost’s 
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FELLSIDE: FROM THE SOUT 


Copyright 


FLOOR PLANS 
BOWNESS. 


FIRST AND GROlM 


OF FELLSIDI 


ND 


same time them at 


as Wren was employing 


Lodge, at the 
Hampton Court Palace. 

There seems no doubt that they came from Holland 
originally, and, like the painting of woodwork, became estab- 
lished firmly among the Dutch ideas which became acclimatised 
here with William III. When Sir Christopher Wren started in 
1685 to build that great palace at Winchester which was never 


finished, the window openings were filled with wooden frames 


WATLINGTON MARKET HALL: BEFORE REPAIR— 


TRY 


(Nov. 2nd, 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


THE PORCH. 


Copyright 


and iron casements, and it is likely that his 
first experience of them was at Hampton 
Court. If it be true that he designed the 
famous house in the West Street, Chichester, 
which in 1696 had mullioned windows with 
casements, he must have reverted to the old 


stvle. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
\ Goop REPAIR 
Country Lire does so much good work in rais 
against the destruction and mutilation 
the 
hear 


Sir, 
ing a warning voice 
of ancient buildings which crystallise the history of 
country, that its readers will doubtless be glad to 
of an example of singularly good repair. I enclose three 
photographs of the Town Hall at Watlington, Oxon, 
dilapidated condition in 1908, and the 
as repaired under the superintendence of Mr. William Weir in accordance 
with the principles advocated by the Society the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings The Town Hall was built in 1664 for use on the ground floor 
market-house, and in the room over as a free grammar school. It is a particu- 
larly beautiful example of a brick building, and even the window mullions are 
of the same material. Notable, too, is the delightful decorative effect of the 
big arches, achieved simply by the judicious arrangement of ordinary bricks 
Where new work was absolutely essential owing to the entire decay of part oi 


one showing it in its other two 


for 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 


The most recent development in ACETYLENE 
HOUSE LIGHTING is the CARBIC SYSTEM 


SIMPLE. SAFE. SATISFACTORY. 


Absolutely free from unpleasant smell. 


The ‘‘Cawdor’ 








The Carbic Motor Car Generators have entirely eliminated 
the drawbacks hitherto attendant on Acetylene Lighting. 


{UMNNTET 


For full particulars apply 


CARBIC LIMITED, 


27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 5438 CITY. 














The Castle Series 


HE “Castle” Series Mantel Reg’sters strike a new 
note in Firegrates,in possessing that rare combination— 
artistic merit and low cost. The delicate and refined 

ornament and freshness of design will appeal to all lovers of 


art in the home. 

Whilst simplicity is the 
dominating note of this series, 
the moiels will be found 
sufficiently varied to allow for 
awide diversity in taste. 

These Firegrates are adapt- 
able to various ‘ Carron” 
pattern fires, including the'r 
popular fires-on-the-hearth. 
A copy of No. P “Castle 

Pamphlet will be sent ye 
Sold by all Ircnmongers and 

Hardware Merchants. 


Carron Company, 


CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 
And at Phoenix Foundry, Shefheid 


nm 
Tyne, HKirmingham, Edin- 
buigh, Glasgow, Dublin. 
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the fabric, new bricks of the same size 
as the old were specially made by hand 
in Oxfordshire. When in 1870 the 
present Watlington School was built 
the upper room of the Town Hall 
ceased to be used for its original pur- 
pose, and owing to the dangerous state 
of the fabric the County Ball which 
used to be held there came to an end 
in 1894 In its repaired state, how- 
ever, the hall has entered on a new 
career of usefulness. The ground floor 
now serves as the fire engine station, 
and the upper room is available for 
council meetings, etc. Town and mar- 
ket halls of various dates and of no less 
architectural and historic interest are to 
be found in many of the small country 
towns in England, and many of them 
are in very ill repair. It may be 
hoped, therefore, that the example 
of Watlington may be a stimulus to 
like good works elsewhere. It may 
be added that the total cost of the 
restoration amounted to no more 
thas seven hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds.—F. S. A. 


TWO BOOKS. 


AN ANTIQUARY’S GOSSIP. 
MR. ALLAN FEA, in Old-World Places 
(Eveleigh Nash), takes us on rambling 
visits through Herts, Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and about, and points 
out the fragments that tell stories 
of bygone habits and customs. 
Stocks and lock-ups, whipping - posts 
and well-heads, farmhouses that 
were once dignified manor houses, 
a font here and a bridge there, all these 
make up a pot-pourri of antiquity into 





but just criticisms for a country that 

stumbles at finding two thousand pounds 

for so priceless a monument, but will 

if pay forty thousand pounds for a 
picture of Venus 


GREEK SCULPTURE. 


OF the three-and-sixpenny book which 
presents a hundred pictures with a few 
pages of introductory text there is 
usually nothing to say beyond a word 
of praise or blame for the judgment 
which has gone to the choice of subjects 
and the mechanical skill of their re- 
production It is precisely for this 
reason that we fear due attention 


may not be given to Greek Sculpture 


(one hundred illustrations, with an 
introduction by John Warrack Otto 
Schulze and Co Such volumes are 


not meals but appetisers, nor are they 
meant to be more; but Mr John 


Warrack has done his work in a way 


that calls for high praise In twenty- 
two pages of text he makes Greek 
sculpture a living reality for those who 
know nothing of it He marks it 


great place in the art of the world 
with an arresting touch and with an 
eloquence that is clearly the outcome 
of real feeling, and his brief com- 
parison between classical Greek and 
Christian art is no less illuminating 
Unhappily, lack of space forbids quota- 
tion here of enough to give a fair idea 
of Mr. Warrack’s outlook, but readers 
should remedy this bv getting the 
book No hundred examples can be 
expected to please everyone The omis- 
sion of the Charioteer of Delphi seems 
unfortunate, and the Cnidian Aphrodite 


which it is pleasant to dip. The book THE REPAIR AT WATLINGTON MARKET - HOUSE. would surely have been represented 


is something between a volume of 
random essays and a guide for the leisurely motorist with a taste for 
archzology. Tattershall Castle is illustrated, and Mr. Fea has some scathing 


better by the Vatican marble than by 
the British Museum bronze. However, these are trifles and a just subject for 


frrendly argument. The general excellence of the book admits of no question. 


THE BELVOIR FAREWELL TO SIR GILBERT GREENALL 


N making the presentation to Sir Gilbert Greenall last Saturday 
afternoon the Duke of Rutland made a very graceful, appre- 
ciative and yet unexaggerated speech. He showed that 
when Sir Gilbert Greenall came into the Belvoir country 
he was unknown to most of them, yet that he quickly won 

the confidence and friendship of all. Sir Gilbert is one of those 
who do with their whole heart anything that they do at all. What- 
ever he takes up he flings himself thoroughly into. In the Duke's 
words, “‘ Everything under Sir Gilbert’s management had gone 
right, and there never had been a single 
hitch.’’ The presentation took the form 
of a portrait of himself in hunting cos- 
tume, painted in oil by Oswald Birley. 
At the same time Lady Greenall, whose 
good influence in the Hunt has scarcely 
been second to that of her husband, 
was presented with a handsome dia- 
mond bracelet. Nor must we omit men- 
tion of the substantial present made to 
Capell, the huntsman, who has done so 
well, under Sir Gilbert Greenall’s Mas- 
tership, to keep up the reputation of 
the Duke of Rutland’s pack, not onlv 
in the field, but on the flags. The gift 
was a cheque for /8or. 

In reply Sir Gilbert Greenall dwelt 
upon the great honour of having been 
associated for so many years with the 
finest pack of hounds in the world. 
Thus, under circumstances that were 
pleasant on every side, a connection of 
long standing was severed. It is easily 
understood that the extent of Sir Gilbert 
Greenall’s varied interests can hardly 
have permitted him to continue a task 
which he performed so well. During 
the last few years his duties in 
other directions have prevented him 
from riding to hounds as much as 
he would have liked, and though 
on these occasions Lady Greenall was H. Barrett. THE 


an admirable substitute and a tower of strength, it can easily be 
understood that one who makes of no position a sinecure thought 
the arrangement not quite as satisfactory as it might have been. 
The Hunt would have been only too pleased to continue the arrange- 
ment, but Sir Gilbert Greenall’s standard of what he should do is 
naturally higher than what his friends expect of him. The manner 
in which the members of the Hunt gathered together on this 
memorable occasion showed, if it were needed to do so, the very 


high appreciation in which the ex-Master was held. 
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N the opinion of many practical judges—among them more 
than one trainer of long standing and experience—-race- 
horses of to-day compare unfavourably with their pre- 
decessors in stamina and soundness of constitution. Taken 
as a whole theyv—the horses—are, I am afraid, open to the 

imputation, a fact, if fact it be, for which persistent in-breeding 
and early two year old racing are, I think, largely responsible. 
These, however, are, to my way of thinking, evils more or less 
passing in nature, and capable of being cured by the exercise of 
a little common-sense. The inevitable and undesirable results 
of in-breeding, carried to excess, can be cured by careful and 
judicious out-breeding, and I make no doubt that owners would 
often find their reward were they to give their two year olds time 
to develop their strength and constitutions before calling upon them 
for serious efforts. Be these things as they may, there is, I think, 
this consolation, that vitality, stamina and soundness are still 
distinguishing characteristics of the British thorough-bred—too 
often latent, it may be, but “ there’ 
brought into evidence by proper care and treatment, and above 
all, so thoroughly inherent that now and again they come to the 
surface in spite of, or perhaps because of, everything. 


nevertheless, capable of being 


Last year—this very week it was—Willonyx, then a four 
year old, having in one season won the Chester Cup (two miles and 
a-quarter), the Ascot Stakes (two miles), the Ascot Gold Cup (two 
miles and a-half), the Cesarewitch Stakes (two miles and a-quarter, 
carrying gst. 5lb.) and the Jockey Club Cup (two miles and a- 
quarter) bid farewell to the Turf and retired to take up stud duties 
at Egerton Paddocks. I do not suppose that even the most 
pessimistic individual would deny that Willonyx had given proof— 
proof positive that he was possessed of great stamina and of an 
exceptionally hardy constitution—it is, by the way, worth noting 
that Willonyx only ran once as a two year old. This year another 
four year old, Prince Palatine, has distinguished himself—he did win 
the St. Leger in a canter last year—but this season he has won the 
Ascot Gold Cup (two miles and a-half), the Eclipse Stakes (a mile 
and a-quarter), the Jockey Club Stakes (a mile and three-quarters) 
and I suppose there is little doubt that by the time these notes 
appear he will have won the Jockey Club Cup (two miles and 
i-quarter). As a matter of fact—so at least 1 think—Prince 
Palatine has shown himself to be a horse of exceptional class, for 
he has proved to demonstration that in addition to great stamina 
he is gifted with a very fine turn of speed. Whatever lhe may do 
in the future—I understand that Mr. Pilkington intends to keep 
him in training for another season—he can add nothing to his 
reputation, nor, for the matter of that, is it likely that he will do 
anything to detract from his value as a sire. We have, at all 
events—even in these degenerate days—in two successive years 
managed somehow or other to produce a colt possessed of stamina 
and soundness of limb and constitution, and as long as such colts 
as Willonyx and Prince Palatine are bred in England, I do not 
think that it can fairly be said that the British thorough-bred 
is degenerating, but it must be admitted that we do not breed 
many such. 

As to mere sprinters, it is, of course, impossible to make com- 
parison ; but, as far as it is possible to do so, aided by a study 
of races past and recollections of horses we ourselves have seen 
in the course of the last two or three decades, it seems reasonable to 
think that the race-horse of to-day is superior in speed to any of older 
times. At five furlongs it would need, I think, a veritable champion 
to beat the four year old Great Surprise by Fariman or Avidity 
out of Armorel, by Florentine, when caught at his best and 
disposed to begin racing the moment the start is given. One or 
two races he has lost of late owing to a reluctance to begin ; but at 
Sandown Park on Thurdsay he showed us what he could do, when, 
carrying gst. 7lb. in the Temple Handicap, he raced home three parts 
of alength in front of MacChanter (6st. 7lb.). Still, all said and done, 
luck has to be reckoned with in breeding, though not by any means 
to such an extent as in racing. The best, the most scientifically- 
bred colt or filly may, it is true, be worthless; but nowadays 


‘“‘ probabilities ” are, I think, on the side of the scientific breeder, 


who has, moreover, this on his side, that even if, from one cause 
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or another, useless for racing purposes, there are strong “ proba- 
bilities ” that a really well-bred animal will eventually be valuable 
at the stud. The cleverest judges of yearlings are too often com- 
pletely at fault. Willonyx had, I believe, been carefully looked at— 
and passed over—by several trainers of great experience, when 
he was sent up to the Doncaster Sales; it was not, indeed, as far 
as I remember, until after he had failed to reach his reserve that 
Mr. C. E. Howard bought him. Then there was Prince Palatine ; 
he was, if I mistake not, the last, or very nearly the last yearling left 
at the Tully Stud—the others having been sold—when Mr. Peard 
bought him for Mr. Pilkington, and we know what Willonyx and 
Prince Palatine have done. The fact is that in a race-horse some 
thing more than make and shape is necessary, and that something 
is extremely difficult to define. What is it? Quality? that will 
hardly do, I think, for we see many animals showing unmistakable 
“‘ quality,” but who either cannot or will not race. Vital energy 
might be a better term, and this reminds me of a remark once made 
by my friend, the late Mr. J. A. Doyle, He was, he said, watching 
Semolina tackling and beating Surefoot in a Biennial at Ascot in 
1889, when he happened to turn round to a great authority in 
breeding, who was with him, to express his surprise that such a 
little filly should be able to cope with such a colt as Surefoot 
“Ah!” replied his friend, “ these St. Simon’s (Semolina was by 
St. Simon) are built differently from other horses inside.”’ That was 
it—it was the “ vital energy’”’ transmitted from her sire which 
enabled the little filly to wear down the great powerful Surefoot, 
good colt though he was, and it is that same vital energy which has 
made the sons of St. Simon so marvellously successful at the stud 
But that same “vital energy”’ is as yet one of Nature’s 
jealously - guarded secrets. It is that which we are seeking to 
find, when we rush to in-breeding—that which when found, be it 
by accident or design—gives us a “ great’”’ race-horse. Try as 
we may, disappointment dogs the breeder’s heels; so, too, it is 
with ‘‘ owners ’’—not always, but with more than sufficient 
frequency. At the beginning of the season, Mr. E. Hulton had every 
reason to anticipate that Lomond would do great deeds—were 
not the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger 
awaiting him ? But illness—blood poisoning it was said to be— 
set in, and Lomond’s career was ruined. After a hopeless exhibition 
in the Two Thousand Guineas, he was unable to run for the Derby, 
and although supposed to have recovered, his performance in the 
St. Leger was a shockingly bad one for a colt of his preten- 
sions. At Sandown Park on Friday last he tried, and failed, 
to give Aiglon 26lb. in the Sandown Foal Stakes—a mile and 
a-quarter—a distance hitherto thought to be beyond the tether 
of Prince Kinsky’s colt. But, granted that he could get the mile 
and a-quarter—his trainer, W. Waugh, was confident that he would 
do so—I am by no means sure that Lomond did not do pretty 
well to get within three lengths of him at the weights. In support 
of this notion, we find, if we turn back to last year’s Free Handicap 
for two year olds, that Lomond—then at his best—was considered 
to be 15lb. better than Aiglon. Now, last week, he was trying to 
give 11lb. more than that, so it is possible that, after all, Lomond 


is coming to himself again 

Mention of racing at Sandown reminds me that it seems to 
be a rather curious coincidence that last year, as this, the winners 
of the Great Sapling Plate and the Hook Two Year Old Maiden 
Plate should both have been trained by Mr. “ Peter’’ Gilpin— 
Coriander and Lance Chest having been the winners last year, 
and Ma’oona and Herb of Grace last week. There is little to notice 
in the catalogue of bloodstock to be sold by Messrs. Tattersall 
this week; but buyers will have ample time in order to exercise 
their discretion—or want of it—at the forthcoming December 
Sales. These I shall have opportunities for discussing at length, 
and for the time being will merely point out that some really well- 
bred mares, in foal to good horses, will be sold by Mr. J. Buchanan, 
in order to make more room in the Lavington Stud paddocks for 
mares coming to Santry, sire of Jingling Geordie and Sanquhar, 
and that foreign breeders—especially those residing in the Colonies— 
should note that Hall Cross, by Desmond out of Altesse, will be 


among the entire horses for sale. TRENTON. 
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